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THE HISTORY 



OF 



WOOD-ENGRAVING IN AMERICA. 



CHAPTER V. 




IETURNING from the newspaper history to resume our consider- 
ation of book-work, I go back again to the period of Putnam's 
Irving books. The continual reproduction and imitation of 
current English works, to say nothing of the influence of Eng- 
lish engravers (not a few here since Mason), could not but affect 
the character of American art. Anderson, as we have seen, 
adhered to the method of Bewick. Adams, had he continued 
in practice, had been the Thompson of America. But their 
examples were not long followed. When the emasculated style 
of engraving became popular in England, its popularity was 
repeated here. I can find no fitter word to characterize a style 
whose users, forgetting that the graver is a tool with which to 
draw, lose all their vigor as artists, content with effects to be obtained by smooth and delicate 
tones and multiplication of weak because meaningless lines. Not that delicacy is incompatible 
with force, — as may be seen in Thompson's work (no delicacy of line has exceeded his) ; but 
that it is not the first thing to be sought by an artist. Even so early as 1850, notwithstanding 
all I have not too praisefully said of the work of Childs and Whitney, and their fellows of the 
Tract Society, the tendency was toward imitation of steel. A generation had arisen in England, 
unmindful of the artist engravers, and whose new aim was only refinement, the perfection of 
mechanism. "As fine as steel" was taken as a compliment. The prettiness of such English 
work became the fashion elsewhere. Fine they called it: but it was only minute, mean and 
feeble, and pretty. 

To so sweeping a condemnation of fineness let me at once acknowledge the possibility of 
exceptions, taking special note of one, a book sui generis, printed for private circulation in 1862 
by the State of Massachusetts, — Harris's Insects injurious to Vegetation. Here the fineness is 
not a weak endeavor to hide bad work, nor from ignorance of what was meant. The insects 
(of which I can give but a few, enough though to show the character of all), drawn from 
nature by Sonrel and Burckhardt, needed most absolutely exact rendering, to the representation 
not only of form and color, but of difficult textures also; and the engraver, Henry Marsh, was 
therefore fully justified in his microscopic treatment. No such book had been done before, nor 
will it ever be surpassed [though some similar cuts, — moths, etc., — engraved by Mallory, in 
1869, for the St. Louis Entomological yournal y are nearly if not quite as good]. It is work not 
only of patience and remarkable eyesight, but also of true artistic skill; showing, too, in the 
comparison of the steel plates with the wood-cuts, that there are powers of expression in wood 
which cannot be equalled by the rival process. The book is unique; and, printed in a manner 
worthy of the illustrations by the late A. K. P. Welch, of the University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., proves what can be accomplished when care and time faithfully subserve artistic talent. 
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Surely, when I exclaim against fine work, it is not such fine work as this. But everything has 
its place. My censure is aimed at the fineness that superseded healthier art (in England first, 





Engraved by Henry Marsh. 

From Harris's "Insects injurious to Vegetation." 

as before said) in that era of commonness out of which 
arose the gift- books, " editions de luxe" books illustrated, 
not because the text required it, but merely for the sake 
of pseudo-adornment and embellishing: a trade endeavor 
to produce something more attractive than ordinary. No 
fault this of the publisher, whose business is not so much 
to educate or encourage the producer as to sell the pro- 
duce. Nor do I blame the artist so employed for meet- 
ing the market requisitions. It is not stipulated by his 
employers that he shall neglect the higher things in art 
while caring for the saleable refinement. Fine and small 
work, beyond the insect world, may be good, and need 
not be weak. I do but take note of a too prevailing 
tendency, and even noting it have praise to give. 

Earliest of these art-luxuries in this country were the 
Irving books, already credited with talent. Then there 
•was Dr. Holland's Bitter-Sweet % brought out by the elder 
Scribner: designs by E. J. Whitney, engravings not above 
the level. A more important work was Palmer's Folk 
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Engraved by Anthony. 

* Snow-Bound." Published by Fields, Osgood, & Co. 



Songs (Scribner, 1866-7), important in the opportunity afforded, by a long array of designers, 
for the engravers to display themselves. The list of engravers upon it is a long one also; but 
there is little variety of treatment. Despite the publisher's liberality, the book rather marks the 
ebb of engraving talent, at best an average of creditable mediocrity. This may be in part 
owing to the unpractised draughtsmen. Not a few were young hands upon the wood. The 
same apology may be made for Enoch Arden (Ticknor & Fields, 1865-6). The drawings there 
are by Darley, Vedder, La Farge, and Hennessy; and queer enough, except those by the 
accustomed hand of Darley, they must have been. The engravers — Marsh, J. A. Bogert, 
Anthony, Davis, Berlett, Kilburn & Mallory, Morse, and Annin — may be forgiven for any 
failure. Nevertheless, the book is worth notice for some originality of treatment, at least an 

endeavor to escape from the bondage of 
routine, by closer attention to the peculi- 
arities of the draughtsmen. Other gift- 
books followed in swift and regular suc- 
cession. Those of Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields, Fields, Osgood, & Co., and James 
R. Osgood & Co., daintily produced under 
the tasteful supervision of Mr. Anthony, 
were not without useful influence on the 
art, — better drawings helping toward bet- 
ter engravings. Appleton & Co., as well 
as the houses just named, had their share 
in fostering a higher class of design ; aid- 
ing it also, so far as glazed paper would 
allow, by good printing. I need but pass- 
ingly notice these books, all probably well 
known to my readers. From the Boston 
firm issued, in 1866-7, Lowell's Vision of 
Sir Launfal, with ten small designs by 
Eytinge, engraved by Anthony; in 1868-9, 
Tennyson's Locksley Hall, with nineteen 
cuts by Anthony, after Hennessy; and in 
1869-70, Whittier's Snow- Bound, I think 
the daintiest gift-book of them all, — some 
forty small drawings by H. Fenn, his early 
careful work, a few engraved by me, but 
most by Anthony and of his best, — sub- 
jects and drawing well suited to his graver, 
— honest while refined. I would especially 
point out those on pages 11, 17, 123, the 
lower one on page 28, and others on pages 
51, 57, and 69. Dickens's Christmas Carol 
(Anthony again) appeared in the same 
year; followed in 1 870-1 by Wi7iter Poems, 
illustrated by Fenn, Homer, Griswold, 
Hennessy, Eytinge, Martin, McEntee, and 
Fredericks. Then came a large quarto, 
Hefinessy's drawings of Edwin Booth in 
his principal characters, some of the cuts 
in which had previously appeared in Every 
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Engraved by Anthony. 

From "Mabel Martin." Published by James R Osgood & Co. 
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Salter day, hardly therefore to be classed 
in the series I am chronicling; and in 
1875-6 and following years Whittier's 
Mabel Martin, Longfellow's Skeleton in 
Armor and Hanging of the Crane, and 
Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter: the figure 
subjects in these four by Mary A. Hal- 
lock (now Mrs. Foote), the landscapes by 
Waud and T. Moran, the initials and or- 
namental work by Harley and Ipsen ; the 
engraving chiefly by Anthony. In the 
early part of the same gift period, before 
the beginning of their Magazine, Scribner 
& Co. brought out Dr. Holland's Kathrina 
(1868-9) and Mrs. Browning's Lady Ger- 
aldine (1869-70), both numerously illus- 
trated by Hennessy, the Kathrina having 
also some landscapes by Griswold. In 
both books the engraving goes under my 
name. In the Lady Geraldine I had the 
help, for almost all the landscape part, of 
Alfred Harral, my fellow-worker in early 
years. The Kathrina was entirely my 
own. In it I may point out some differ- 
ence of style, the white-line method being - 
followed throughout. In 1868 the Ameri- 
can Tract Society produced the Women 
of the Bible, already referred to, with Engraved by Anthony. 

drawings by F. A. Chapman, some of From " The Scarlet Letter '" Pub,ished by James R * 0sgood & Co; 

them of excellent feeling and finish engraved by Hayes. Nor were Messrs. Appleton & Co. idle. 
I find between the above-given dates, published by them, Bryant's Song of the Sower (1870-1), 
with forty-two engravings; Bryant's Story of the Fotmtain (1871-2), forty-two engravings; 
Bryant's Little People in the Snow (1872-3), with designs by Fredericks; and by Fredericks 
also, A Midsummer Night's Dream; — the last two engraved by Bobbett, with tint behind the 
black-line work, — very effective. The Dream is altogether an imposing book. 

These gift-books, produced with much care and at great cost, however differing in merit, 
and whatever of demerit the critic may impute to them, certainly afforded practice and encour- 
agement to both designers and engravers. If full advantage were not taken by commensurate 
improvement, whether in drawing or in engraving, the fault lay not with the publishers. For a 
further great incentive to good work we are indebted to the enterprise of Messrs. Appleton in 
the issue of the most important book of landscape that has appeared in this country, their 
Picturesqtce America, now complete in two handsome volumes, but first published in monthly 
parts, in 1872, *73> '74- The imperial quarto size of the page gave scope to the engraver; and 
there was no more need either for the weakening refinement of small book-work or for the 
haste of newspaper requiring. The best landscapes engraved in this country (and nothing of 
later years in England will equal them) are to be found here. I have gone carefully through 
the two volumes, picking out without reference to names what seemed to me the best, — the 
most artistic, the most effective, the best also in manipulation, — and it may be well, if only for 
the sake of any of my readers desirous of perceiving differences of treatment, to make some 
attempt at classifying these. I take the first volume. 
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I think nothing more satisfactory 
is to be found in this than the work 
of F. O. Quartley, an Englishman, 
but I suppose sufficiently acclimated 
to be noticed in the history of 
American engraving. Always firm 
and honest (terms to be repeated 
because expressing the first qualifi- 
cations of an engraver), his cuts are 
sure to print well. They are also 
to be commended for artistic atten- 
tion to differences and for careful 
gradating of color. I would rank 
him first among the Picturesque 
Americans. The. cuts I signalize as 
his best (there are none bad, though 
of course there is a perceptible dif- 
ference of merit, of carefulness, of 
success in rendering his subject) are 
Castle Head, Mount Desert (page i), 
the Tennessee (page 52), Chattanooga 
(page 57), the French Broad (page 
133), the Entrance to Weyers Cave 
(page .212), the Yellowstone (page 
292), and Niagara and Under the Falls (pages 432, 437): all admirable for both mechanism 
and feeling. These are all from drawings by Harry Fenn. Harley, I think, stands next to 
Quartley for general excellence: his engraving not so strong as Quartley's, but with more 
variety as well as feeling, and always, from the cleanness of his line, easy for the printer. Of 
his I select the Lovers Leap (page 139), Cliffs above Dismal Pool (page 170), the Date Palm 
(page 189 — rich in line), Entrance to Watkins Glen and Fairy Arch (pages 240, 285 — of the 
"same richness), Soda Springs (page 313), Luna Island in Winter (page 448), and Ice Forms 
(page 449) : all very good, the last especially as an accurate representation of nature. These 
Harleys, also, are all by Fenn. Morse, whose general work most resembles Quartley's, — not so 
decided, but with more sense of tone, — has a good cut, Interior of Natural Tunnel (page 337), 
drawn by Sheppard, and one more characteristic of himself, Main Street, Buffalo, by Woodward 
(page 513). Filmer's best, I would say, are Cliffs on the Yellowstone, and the First Boat on the 
Yosemite (pages 301, 308), by Fenn, ^Sentinel Rock (page 475), by J. D. Smillie, and At the 
Mouth of Russian River (page 554), by R. Swain Gifford. There is good engraving, also, not 
too wearisomely to particularize, by Bogert, (page 84) the Natural Bridge, Virginia; by Lang- 
ridge, (pages 54, 113) Lookout Mountain and Mauch Chunk, (page 454) Trenton Falls, and 
(page 379) Hills near Moorfield — exceptionally good; by Karst, (page 257) Grist-Mills at 
East Hampton, and (pages 347, 350, 351) the Peaks of Otter, Natural Towers, and Jump 
Mountain; by N. Orr, (pages 177, 225, 377) Boat-Landing, Powder Mills, and Arched Strata; 
by Richardson, (pages 224, 433) Rising Sun and the Brink of the Horseshoe; by Halliwell, 
(page 277) a Plaftters Home; by Bobbett, (page 429) Willamette Falls ; by Anthony (pages 
441, 457) the Whirlpool, and High Falls, Trenton. 

I need not spend so many words upon the second volume, though in no respect inferior to 
the first. Enough to mention a few of the cuts that first strike me : Sinking Run above Tyrone, 
and Monument Rock (pages 144, 181), by Quartley; Dial Rocks, Laramie Plains (page 171), 
by Filmer; Truckee River (page 193), by Morse; Pine Forest on the Susquehanna (page 213), 
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by Langridge; Old Mi//, and Si/ver Cascade (pages 296, 297), by Harley; Ascent of Whiteface 
(page 414), by either Morse or Ouartley, one of the most effective and at the same time the 
most delicate in the two volumes; and Walls of the Grand CaTion (page 509), by Annin, which 
I would call the most careful and the best of the whole series. 




Ascent of Whiteface. 

From " Picturesque America." Published by D. Appleton & Co. 

The English engravers (beside Quartley) here represented are Henry Linton, Measom, 
Cranston, Palmer, Alfred Harral, and myself. The work of the two first named is rather below 
than above the general average: the best I find, Goshen Pass (Vol. I. p. 352), by H. Linton, 
and Washington Rock (Vol. II. p. 49), by Measom. Cranston has a good cut (Vol. II. p. 127), 
Looking South from South Motcntain ; Palmer a few in Vol. II., the best of which are Moss 
Glen Cascade (page 287), and the Ausable Chasm (page 415) — an excellent engraving, but 
wanting transparency in the water. Alfred Harral has many in both volumes. I would call 
attention to Calking on the Neversink (page 178), Gorge of the Yellowstone (page 296), and 
Mill on the Antietam Road (page 335), all in Vol. I., as specimens of his ability. It will not 
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hurt the engraver to compare these English cuts with the American, to note what differences of 
style may obtain. All such rivalry and friendly comparison helps to understanding. For this 
reason I may be suffered to speak also of my own endeavors. Surely not with bragging intent, 
but because I have sought to express the drawings under my hand in a fashion somewhat 
different from that of my fellow-engravers. In landscape subjects the drawings are usually 
worked in with Indian ink or sepia, and the engraver has to find the lines most appropriate to 
the same. There are exceptions to this manner of drawing, — as, for instance, the Pine Forest by 
Langridge (Vol. II. p. 213), a great part of which might have been drawn in pencil lines and 
engraved fac-simile ; and the same peculiarity occurs in the light edges of vignettes r -and in the 
lighter portions of other cuts, — light trees and grasses especially. Still, the mass of landscape 
drawing is tint; and, as said before, the engraver has to express that in lines. The fault of 
which I accuse almost all work of later days is that the engraver seems to care only for color, 
for the general effect of his cut, neglecting the making out of forms and the expression of 
different substances, letting two or three sets of unmeaning lines serve for everything. I hold 
that, on the contrary, the engraver should be always aware of the many differences of form and 
substance, texture, nearness, distance, etc., and use his graver as he would a pencil in distinctly 
and accurately rendering them. This is whafe I at least try to do, and for this I claim some 
distinction for my work. Beyond the recognition of this endeavor I do not ask for notice or 
especial praise. And while I may point out those of my cuts which I think are the best 
exponents of my theory and practice, I am free to confess that my work in other respects may 
fall short of others'. To give but one instance : I have done nothing of the same clearness, 
which means fitness for printing, nothing with so pure a line (taken only as line), as what will 
be found most noticeably in Quartley's engravings. In comparison with his my cuts in this 
Picturesque America have been generally coarse and harsh; yet I no less insist on the theory 
advanced above. Enough said, perhaps, to explain my position. I may now name what I con- 
sider the best of my work as examples, notwithstanding any failure on my part, of what should 
be aimed at by the engraver. The engraver may like to know also what an old hand would 
pick out as his best, not for finish so much as for sound work and expression. 

In Vol. I., Spouting Horn (page 9), coarse, but every line drawn; Tower Falls (page 305), 
of the same character; Berkeley's Seat (page 373). In Vol. II., Catskill Falls (page 121); 
Glimpse of Lake Champlain (page 281); Looking toward Smugglers Notch (page 286); Pulpit 
Rocky Nahant (page 395); and Marble Cation (page 507). These are sufficient to indicate my 
ground of comparison; and, if the inquiry have interest, it can be pursued further. 

Of Picturesque Europe, immediately following Picturesque America, I need, on account of its 
similarity, say but little. The illustrations, most of them engraved in England, are not on the 
whole so good as the American work. Those by Harley and Morse (there is one by Morse, 
a Windmill at Rye, Vol. I. p. 85, more vigorous than usual with him) are certainly much 
superior, both in feeling and in manipulation, to the multitude which passes with the name of 
Whymper, many of which are coarse in the worst sense of the word. It may be worth while 
for the student of engraving to refer to one at page 120, Vol. I., Bumham Beeches, if only to 
see the extreme of vulgarity — pretentious commonness, with utter disregard of what an artist 
understands as quality or value: coarse (Pannemaker out-Pannemakered), bold as ignorance, 
and most absurdly and unfortunately emphasized by contrast with a steel plate (also of the 
Beeches} immediately following. I name this as a specimen of mistaken daring, not as a sample 
of work called after Whymper, whose name is Legion. There are many good cuts with his 
ascription. Also others that I would like to notice, but wanting names I cannot speak of them 
as American or English. All exceptions allowed, the engraving in the Europe is not equal to 
. that of the earlier work. In both books, however, I venture to assert that the average engrav- 
ings on wood have more artistic merit than the finer and yet more mechanical steel plates. 

W. J. Linton. 



